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ABSTRACT 

To help make schoQl districts more accountable 
.without resorting to .minimum competency testing, the Minnesota 
legislature in 1976 passed a law requiring the state's 434 districts 
to prepare annual planning and evaluation reports (PERs). The PER law 
obliges districts to develop educational policies and review them 
annually-; create an instructional plan; encourage community 
participation ,in policy-making, instructional planning, and 
evaluation; use tests and other means to evaluate progress; develop 
school improvement plains where needed;- and report annually to the^ 
public and the state department of education. Data from the state's 
summary of the local district reports indicate increasing compliance 
with the PER law and greater use of improvement plans in most 
curriculum areas> but relatively low public availability of PER 
documents and a decline in the number of districts reporting 
community advisory commi t tees / However , .more districts are 
participating in the State's "piggyback" testing program, using test 
items developed by the state as well as locally-created items. 
Comparison of Minnesota's PER law with other states' competency laws 
shows that while PER is not ' rigorously enforceable, 'it does require 
local participation but without state expenditures. (Author/RW) 
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The public ! s call for accountability has been issued. While 
at least 37 states have mandated minimum competency testing in 
schools in the past few years, a few havesought some form of alter- 
native to state mandates to force accourfEsTOility . - 

Minnesota is one state where the s*^ate legislature has turned 
the question of accountability back to theNlocal school districts. 
In 1976 the Minnesota Legislature passed a I$w requiring each of the 
434 local school districts to prepare an annual planning and evalu- 
ation report (PER) for the Ideal community and to.submit such reports 
to the department of education each August, beginning in 1979. 

Briefly, the ^Minnesota Legislature directed each district to 
set up its own policies and goals, examine its curricula and write 
an evaluation report, and submit the report along with a plan for ^ 
program improvement, including instructional plans, to the public. 

The legislation also encouraged each local school board to ap- 
point a curriculum advisory committee to provide for active commun- 
ity participation in the development of the district educational 
^policy, the instructional policy and plan, as well as evaluating^ 
progress and reporting to the public. 

Further, -ithe legislatisn provided for assistance to be pro-, 
vided by the state department of education, on request of local 
districts, in planning and evaluation, including testing. 

A synopsis of the requirements included in the legislation 
follows . 



Minnesota PER Legislative Requirements- 
5 (Minnesota Statute 123. 741) 



"SUBDIVISION 1 - Educational Policy Requirement . The local school 
»8ard shall develop* ^adopt and review annually, with staff involved 
ment encouraged, a written educational policy which establishes: 
-•district educational goals, 

- a process for achieving the goals, . 

—a procedure for evaluating and reporting progress toward the 
goals. « ' ; 

A 1979 amendment encourages the policy to consider: 

- the number of dropouts of school age in the di-strict and the 
reasons for the dropouts, * , 

- existing programs within the district for dropouts and potential 
dropouts , 

^ program needs of dropouts and potential dropouts. 

SUBDIVISION 2 - District Instructional Plan Requirement . The local 
school board shall instruct the administrative and professional 
staff to develop an instructional plan for the purppse of imple- 
menting the district g6als. The instructional plan shall.: 

- include measurable objectives, in so far as possible, and 

- include other appropriate means to direct and evaluate progress 
towards the goals -which are not easily measurable. 

"Items to be reported annually to citizens of the district and to 
the State Board of Education. 
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SUBDIVISION 3 - Community Participation Encouraged. The local 
board is encouraged to appoint a"vc^r\£culum advisory committee 
to provide for active community parWcipation in the development 
of the district educational policy, the development of the in- 
structional plan and irt evaluating progress and reporting to the 
public. ' 



**SUBDIVISION ^ - Evaluation and School Improvement Plan Requirement. 
A final evaluation of progress shall be conducted annually which 
includes both professional and consumer evaluations. The profes- 
sional staff evaluation shall utilize; 

- test results, 

- other performance data, • * 

- faculty interpretations and' judgements , 

The consumer evaluation shall" include: 
^-^jppinions of students, « 
♦^'opinions of parents, and 

-••opinions of othef district residents. 

**Upon receipt of the evaluation results, each school board sh£ll: 

- review the evaluation results, and i 

- develop appropriate school Improvement plans to improve areas 
where goals have not been met. A 

SUBDIVISION 5 - Annual Reporting Requirement . The school district 
shall report annually: - \ 

- the district f ?ER policy (Subd. 1) A 

- the reports of the annual evaluation (Subd. *0 

- the plans for school improvement (Subd. *J ) 

The information shall be made available to the citizens of the 
school district through media releases and other means of communi- 
cating with the public. These documents shall also be, on file and 
available for inspection by the public. - ft 

An information copy of this report shall be sent to the State 
Board of Education by August 1 of each year-. 



M.S. 123. 7*12 

SUBDIVISION 1- Department of^ Education shall collect the annual 
evaluation reports as provided in M.S. 123 • 7^1 , Subd. 5 and make 
them available upon request to any districts seeking to use them 
for purposes of comparison of student performance. 



** Items to be reported annually to citizens of the district and 
to the State Board' of Education. ^ — - 
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Summary of Selected Components of Local PER Reports 

In accord with the provisions of the PER legislation, (M.S. 
123.7*12) the Minnesota Department of Education annually publishes 
a report on its review of the local PER reports which are sub- 
mitted as required by the legislation. Selected data from the 
January, I982, report, which inc ludes 'data from reports o£. . 
first three years (1979, 1980, and. 198l)'of required reporting J 
■by school districts are reviewed in this section* 

1 . Review of Statutory Requirements Included in Annual Reports 
As- of January 30, 1982, the department of education had re- 
ceived "information copies" of I98I PER Reports from 392 of 4 3 4 
or'over 90* of local school districts. These reports represent 
approximately 93* of the Minnesota public school students. Return 
percentages for 1979 and I98O were 89? and 96.5* respectively. 
(Some de^lay occurs because all test results are not available in 
time for reportipg deadlines.) 



.A summary g of rates of compliance with tfie statutory components 
of the ^ER Law is found in Tablel. • *" 

* 

While 90* of the 1981 reports included statements of education- 
al goals, more than 25* of the reports -submitted did noC contain 
policy statements^describing the process for achieving the coals, 
nor procedures for evaluating and reporting progress toward 
achievement of the goals. * 

Table 1 f m ' 

Department of Education's Review 
of the Statutory Components 
in Local PER Reports 
(Based on 392 of 434 Districts) 



M.S. 123.74 Local District 
Planning, Evaluating ar*d 
Reporting (PER) — Statu- 
tory Requirements for 
Annual ReDort . 



— T" 

A written board policy. 
Areas include; 

1. educational goals 

2. a process for 
achieving the goals 
procedures for 
evaluating 

procedures reporting 
dropouts and drop- 
out prone 



„ ^ w lAppeared ; Unable 'Unable 
Appeared to be ^ tQ ^ tQ 

Included 'i nc i ud ed Tell 



1979 ( 1980 1981 i 1979 



1930 



^3. 

4. 
*5- 



The reports of annual 
evaluat ion; 

l\ Professional evalu- 
^ at ion: 

a. summary test 1 
results 

b. other perfor- 
mance data 

c . facility inter- 
pretations and 
judgements 

2. Consumer evaluation: 

a. student opinions 

b. parent opinions 

c. resident opinions 



87** 
94X 


74* 
72* 


79* 1 
90* 1 


13* 
6* 


, 26* , 
1 28* r 


21* 
10* 


73% 


55* 


74* j 


27* 


1 45% 1 


26* 


7*4* 
61% 


52* 
52* 


74* 1 

73* 1 


26* 

33* 


J 48* 1 
1 48* , 


26* 
27* 


* * 


. 9%t 


16% 1 




. 91* | 


84* 


86* 


83* 


89* 1 


14* 


1 17 * C | 


11* 


86* 


,83* 


89* ! 


14* 


1 17* 1 


11* 


86* 


83fr 


89* | 


% 1H 


! 17* 


11* 


31* 


35* 


56* | 


69% 


! 1 


44* 



37* 


42* 


37* 
43* 


52* 


34* 


42* 


28* 


37* 


52* 


34£ 


43* 


42* 


21* 


28* 



63? 

58? 
8* 



58* 1 
665 1 


63? 


57? 
63% 


72$ l 


66? , 


'51% 


79? 


12% 



c. 



Plans for school im- 

rovement for goals 
Vfrtch have-not- been^ 
met . 



*\ 

&{% 



61% 12% 



33* 



33* 



*Encourag'ed only, not required — Reference to dropouts and dropout 
prone added during the 1979 Legislative session to become ef-. 
fective with the 1980 local PER reports. Should not be interpre- 
tated as'* of districts actually conducting programming for 
dropouts. ' " *■ 



Table 1 'also reveals that 89* of the 1981 reports included results 
of annual ^valuation, including professional evaluation and summary 




test results. Other performance data (number of graduates, 
follow-up studies on recent graduates, participation in extra- * 
curr^cular activities, etc.) wore reported by over one-half of 
the districts reporting. However, consumer (students, parents, 
residents) evaluations were included in less than one-half of 
the reports .received . 

School iriffrapvement plans were included in 725 of the reports 
received ./ DAsjalfrets appear to be focusing improvement efforts 
for the 3^8l3§^school year* most frequently^dS^t^e areas of 
reading, msrCnema\ics and communications. The cutfVrlculum areas 
mG6£'t frequently cited in. school improvement plar^ are reported 
ir$We following section. 

In general, Table 1 reveals/ a gradual increase ia^the per- 
centage of reports which address statutory requirements £f the 

Minnesota PER Law. * . 

v 

2. Curriculum Areas Cited in the School Improvement Plans 

The legislation changes local school boards with review of 
the annual evaluation reports and with development of appropriate 
school improvement plans. 

Over the three years, 672 to 72% of the *J3*J Minnesota school 
districts indicated 'improvement plans in several curriculum 
areas (Table 1). Those which were most frequently indicated are 
in^uded in Table 2. 

Table 2 v 

; V ■ <> 

Curriculum Areas Most Frequently Cited ^ - 

in the School Improvement Plans 



Discipline Areas 




1980-81 
f- 



1981-82 



Complete Curriculum 

Communications 

Reading - (but not broader 

scope of communications) 
Math 

Science ' t 

Social Studies 

Health 

Physical Education 
Music 

Art > 

Secondary vocational 
courses including/ 
business, home eco- 
nomics and industrial 
arts 

Basic Skills 

Gifted v 

Drug Education 

Special Education 



4 



103 

77 
108 
51 
58 
26 
19 
21 
21 



52 
* 
* 

* 
X 




7 
67 

121 
123 
53 
55 

11 
25 
20 



21 
6i\ 
17 
30 
10 



*No comparable cfata for 1979-80 *hd 1980-81 
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3. Review of the Decree to Which Required Components of PER 
Reports Wore Made Available to the Public 

' The components of PER reports which were required by statute 
to be made available to the public through media releases, hear- 
ings, etc., include the district's educational policy, the annual 
evaluation report (s) and the annual school improvement plans. 
Table 3 contains data which show that many districts, which com- 
plied with the' requirement that their annual reports contain 
these components, reported th£jr*-~to the department of education 
but not to the local citizens. This is not the -spirit and intent 
of the PER legislation. 

No data are included regarding the 1979 reports. In that first 
year it. appears that many reports were prepared only for the de- 
partment of 'education. In subsequent years it was pointed out to 
superintendents that PER reports ahould be made available to the 
local citizens with some increase in compliance resulting. 

' Table 3 

c 

The Degrde to Which the Required Component's of PER Reports were 
Made Available to the Public 
(Based on 905 of W 'Districts representing 93* 
of pupils reporting in 1981) 



£ YES UNABLE TO TELL 

1979 jggp 1981 1Q79 1980 1931 

(a) Written Educational Policy * 57* &5* * 53* 35S 

(b) Ann]jtl Evaluation Reports * 7k% 72* * 26* 28* 

(c) Annual School Improvement 

Plans '* 55* 67JT * "5* 38* 
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*No comparable data in 1979 • 



l\ . Community Advisory Committees 

Each school board is encouraged in the PER Law to "appoint a 
curriculum advisory committee to provide *£or active community 
participation..." Such committees are not required by law nor 
are districts required to report information about them. 

The percentage of reports which included .information about 
community curriculum advisory committees has declined from 92* 
in 1979 to 6k% in the 1981 reports. This decline in number of 
districts reporting on such committees should not necessarily 
be interpreted as a, decline in community involvement but as a 
decline in the percentage of districts .reporting on curriculum 
advisory committees. 

. ^^ TER^as^n^Aiiernatlve to Statewide 

Accountability Mandates" 

A major intent of the Minnesota PER Law was to leave decisions 
concerning accountability, e.g. planning, policy, curriculum and 
evaluation in the hands of local school districts as an alterna- x 
tive to state mandated competency tests or "^graduation requirements. 
In this aspect the law has clearly succeeded. 

Also, the effectiveness of the law in certain areas, such as 
providing a vehicle for the continued improvement of educational 
programs, improving the capability and participation of citizens 
in planning and evaluating, and improved capabilities of local 
districts to make decisions about school programs is apparent. 

V 
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One might get the impression that all testing for local dis- 
trict evaluation programs is designed . within local districts 
and that evaluation results are used only within local districts 
This is no.t the 'case as data in Table 4 show that some 60% of 
Minnesota school districts are presently participating: in a vol- 
* untary "piggyback" testing program sponsored by the Department^ 
of Education. The authority »for the department to provide this 
testing ^service for a reasonable fee to participating districts 
is included Jin the PER Law. 

Piggyback test items are generated by the Department of Edu- 
cation anyprovided to districts, if they wish to use them, in 
almost all subject areas. Thus, the state level only becomes 
involved insofar as the local districts request involvement. 
This assessment program aids and utilizes teacher judgement and 
can play a role in curriculum development. The program axso 
includes statewide comparison data so that local districts can 
compare their results with those in other school districts in 
the state if they wish. 





Table 4 




Minnesota* 


School Districts Participating 


in the 




Piggyback Testing Program 






Numb*er of Districts 


Percent of Districts 


School Year 


Participating , 


Participating 


$974-75 




3 


1975-76 


12 r 


3. 


1976-77 ' 


62 \ 




1977-78 


92 


21 ■ 


1978-79 


162 


37 


1979-80 


188 


'•a 


1980-81 


245 




1981-82 


260* 


60* 



*Approximate as data tre not complete as of January 29, 1982. 
Over 40 additional districts are involved in sampling proce- 
dures but are not fully participating in the program in I98I-82. 



It is interesting to note the sharp increases in participation 
during the 1976-77 school -year and again 1978^79- The PER f^t 
was passed in 1976 and the first reports were required in August, 
1979. 

Even though the PER Law .permits but does not require* the 
setting of minimum competency standards for graduation or pro- 
gressing to a higher level within a subject area, 1T% of Minne- 
1 sota school districts have done so, according td a recent survey 
conducted by the Evaluation Section of the Department of Edu- 
cation. 8 Most of the 7'J districts using minimum competency 
standards, use them to promote students at tfye elementary school 
level. The report summary notes that most educators feel that 
"..^heir day-to-day instructional use is t#ie most appropriate 
and productive use of such standards. Careful monitoring of 
" .achievement, with prescriptive teaching, especially in the early 
grades, seems to be the best way to ensure that ^students will 
meet desired standards by the end of high school". 

The question of the effectiveness of Minnesota's PfcR Law versus 
that of statewide competency tests and/or graduation requirements 
in other states becomes apparent. Such comparisons of effective- 
ness are difficult to make as the purposes of accountability 
laws in the various stakes differ widely, thus the measures of 
success 'So not lend themselves to comparison from state to state. 
Some of the problems in Minnesota's approach to accountability^ 

\ 
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e.g. lack of enforcement authority, and absence of statewide 
standards, are nft problems in soae pther states. . On the other 
hand, the Minnesota approach requires local participation and 
^commitment without the large degree of statewide funding and 
management neefssary in many states, ttor are the legal problems 
related to , implementation of statewide Competency laws inherent 
in the Minnesota approach. 

* * 

Another provision of the PER legislation is beginning to , emerge 
as a significant issue. In enacting PER, the Minnesota legis- 
lature set forih the following policy: t 

"...the legislature further finds that such a process (PER) 
is needed to facilitate decisions by School boards and com- 
munities as to which services can best be provided by the 
public schools and which services can or should be pro- 
vided by other -institutions such as the family, the private 
sector or other public agencies." * 

This was intended to provide a decision-making process for 
budget reductions based on local planning efforts. Such plans 
were to be developed prior to the financial emergencies which 
many schools are now facing. Districts which planned systema- 
tically can now make better decisions in the emotional, atmosphere 
which inevitably surrounds budget reductions. 

Given its ambiguities and problems, Minnesota has chosen a 

flexible and educationally useful alternative to the statewide 

minimum competency testing programs embarked upon by many other 
states . 
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